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BRIGHT TOO SOON... 


Regular readers will be aware 
there exists in this world a 
fundamentalist sect known to 
us as the Branch Bothidian, 
which fires off letters to 
anyone who dares to suggest in 
print that Corrour, Shenavall 
or Backhill of Bush exist. TAC 
doesn't always see eye-to-eye 


with this, but one recent 
complaint from the Branch 
seems reasonable. Someone - 


no names, no rucksackdrill - 
has been writing about TAC and 
- sacrilege! - Murdo Munro on 
bothy walls. Please don't do 
this - your editor is 
certainly glad to hear the 
fanzine's praises being sung, 
but has enough letters to 
write without .,having to 
defend people he's never met. 
So keep TAC off the walls and 
out of trouble - or, better 


still, confine any ramblings 
about your ramblings to the 
time-honoured home of 


doggerel, the bothy book. 

So farewell then, Clyde Books 
- the first shop ever to agree 
to stock TAC, but now forced 
to close by the Rachmanite 
antics of the allegedly 
socialist Glasgow City 
Council, who tripled their 
rent. A sad loss. But as one 
door closes, four more open: 
welcome Outside Now in Glas- 


gow, LD Mountain Sports in 
Gazzaland, Out & About in 
Peebles and Climber and 
Rambler in Betws-Y-Coed, new 
outlets all. 


Welcome also Nick Kempe to his 
new role as President of the 
Mountaineering Council 
Scotland: he has recently 
taken over from Bob Reid (who 
was obviously finding 
doubling-up as railway boss 
too time-consuming). And Nick 
will surely read this, having 
a TAC subscriber since 
very beginning... 


for 


been 
the 


Overheard recently in the 
tearoom at Callanish at the 
northwest corner of. Lewis, 
old person holidaymaker to 
"Can we go to 
Moffat next?" What was it the 
much-missed Dr McSharkie wrote 


in TAC7? "...bus parties of 
wizened fear trying to fool 
the Reaper with constant 
motion." A case in point 
perhaps? 


As promised, TAC19 is an Art 


Special. Following the recent 
spate of science-related 
material, we felt it was high 


time to flip the coin over. 


m® Hence lie back on the chaise 


longue, crack open a bottle of 
Bollinger, and enjoy your TAC 
editors' bid for. Renaissance 
Personhood... 


Sandro Botticelli 


The New Goretex 


“Murdo has emerged from the sea on a shell which is driven to the shore by flying wind-gods amidst a shower of 
roses. As he is about to step on to the land, one of the Nymphs receives him with a purple goretex cloak. The graceful 
movements and melodious lines of [Botticelli’s] composition recall the Gothic tradition of Ghiberti and Fra Angelico, 
at which we remarked on the gentle sway of the body and the exquisite fall of the drapery. Botticelli’s Murdo is so 
beautiful that we do not notice the unnatural length of his neck, the steep fall of his shoulders and the queer way his 
left arm is hinged to the body. Or, rather, we should say that these liberties which Botticelli took with nature in order 
to achieve a graceful outline add to the beauty and harmony of the design because they enhance the impression of an 
infinitely tender and delicate being, wafted to our shores as a gift from Heaven.” 


EH Gombrich, The Story of Art, p199 


Fen Ma\\\t 
Glen be 


“From 1923 to 1925 came some of 
[Picasso’s] most classically lyrical 
drawings of dancers, but “The Dance” 
itself was a startling departure from 
these. On a hillside that combines 
cubist space with a suggestion of 
perspective depth like Picasso’s other 
great cubist paintings of this period, two 
weird figures perform an ecstatic dance. 
The Murdo figure to the left is jagged 
and angular; the sheep figure to the right 
is curvilinear and abandoned. Picasso 
uses every device in the cubist figure 
vocabulary - simultaneous views, full 
face and profile, hidden or shadow 
profiles - to create a fantastic image.” 
HH Arnason 
A History of Modern Art, p39 | 


Pablo Picasso 


The Dance 


- Art Special!! — 


“Pop Stars stole my songs” says Highland Grandad 


ELVIS PRESLEY, Bob Dylan, Van Morrison, Phil Spector and Gary Glitter all have one thing 
in common, according to 66-year-old grandad Ben Scribble - they all recorded hit songs 
written by him over 30 years ago. Scribble claims that some of these superstars’ best known 
hits are taken from Kintail Bagging Songs, which he published in the early 1960s. This is 
now out of print, but when we checked with Ratagan public library, they confirmed it included 
titles such as “Hello Hello Am Bathach Again’, “I dreamed | saw Sgurr na Sgine”, and 
“Gleouraich (G-L-E-O-U-R-A-I-C-H)’ 

If Scribble’s claims are upheld it could mean big money lawsuits or that kind of thing. | put his 
story to Nick Shunt of Quirmraingggg!!!! magazine. He was openly scornful, even when | sang 
him one of Scribble’s earliest efforts: 


Ben A’an or Nevis 
Which should it be? 
One’s a big bastard 
The other’s wee 


It was only when I showed him the following extract from KBS that he became interested: 


We walked to Glen Shiel and she asked me if | wanted to camp 
(Sgurr Fhuaran, Sgurr Fhuaran) 
Well that went okay so we did the ridge up to Creag nan Damh 
(Sgurr Fhuaran, Sgurr Fhuaran) 
We did the Sisters from the south 
And spent the night in a secret howff 
We did Aonach Meadhoin, then the Forcan Ridge again 
And then did Ciste Dhubh 
And then did Ciste Dhubh 


We hitched to Kyleakin and couldn't wait to get to Gars-bheinn 
(Sgurr Dubh Mor and Sgurr nan Eag) 
The ridge was superb and we soon reached Sgurr Dubh na da Bheinn 
(Sgurr Dubh Mor and Sgurr nan Eag) 
We passed Sgurr Thearlaich on the right 
The In Pinn was in our sights 
But we had to pack in, ‘cause the rain had set in 
And then it pissed down 


And then it pissed down 1, p yg 
| decided to check if these lyrics \ #5 
struck a chord with singer Ronnie ig “ ey WZ 
Ronnette, so | phoned her at her : : 'P. Fp 
mansion in Motherwell. She ; ~ rat 
evaded all my questions and Stee ro 
denied any knowledge of ae 
Scribble’s songs, saying obliquely, SA B 
“No, | can’t help you, why don’t you 


try the crystals’. ws Bx Oy oS © 


Differences between 
Bruckner’s 5th and 
Bruach na Frithe 


| In 1875-6, Anton Bruckner, composer, completed his 5th 
Symphony. At around the same time, Sir Shug Munro, Queen’s 
Messenger, began thinking of compiling his eponymous Tables 
- which would soon propel the peak of Bruach na Frithe into 
the public consciousness. A similar process recently occurred 
when, the day after Deacon Blue’s last and final gig, “Rikki” 
Ross’s beloved Dundee Utd finally won the Scottish Cup. Some 
things, it seems, simply cannot co-exist. 


2 Bruckner hailed from Austria - a country infamous for its 
higher-than-average proportion of fascists. Bruach na Frithe is 
to be found on Skye, an island thankfully free of racists - at least 
until the brownshirted ranks of Settlerwatch recently began to 
swell. 


3 Bruckner’s 5th (or “Fantastic”) marked a critical point in his symphonic development, moving away from the wilful 
provincialism of his youth to the noble maturity of his later years. Bruach na Frithe also marked a critical point in the 
hillclimbing development of TAC’s very own Perkin Warbeck, it being his first Munro. Oddly, Bruckner’s greatest and 
most loyal supporter was an Austrian conductor called Johann von Herbeck. 


4 Thereis considerable confusion over the number of symphonies in Bruckner’s oeuvre. Although the accepted wisdom 
states there to be (of course) nine, there is also a No. 0, along with an obscure F Minor symphony. Confusion also 
abounds over the number of Munros on the main Cuillin ridge. Although | | in total, Sgurr Alasdair and Sgurr Da Dubh 
Bheinn Bheinn Da Mhor both lie on adjoining spurs. On misty days, all the peaks tend toward obscurity. 


5 Bruckner’s 9th symphony (or his | I th if you count the other two) was left unfinished. Many have been the scramblers 
blithely crossing Bruach na Frithe towards the end of their ridge traverse, only to meet their nemesis at the awesome 
Tooth and having to similarly leave the ridge unfinished. 


6 Bruckner was, for a time, Professor of Composition at the Conservatory in Wien. In June 1987, to mark Maggie’s 
third election victory, a small band of Loch Slapin Conservatives took a bottle of Blue Nun up Bruach na Frithe to 
celebrate. 


7 Perhaps the easiest route to Bruach na Frithe goes by way of the Bealach nan Lice. Bruckner spent his later years 
in sad isolation, nary a lumber in sight, due to his wild Germanic hair being chronically infested by these self-same 
parasites. 


8 Bruckner also wrote several hill-related motets, including Ecce sacredos magnus (a homage to the chairman of SNH), 
Os justi (on deciding not to climb Lui or Dubhchraig), and Asperges me (“I would like some asparagus please”). 


9 Derek Watson FRCM on Bruckner’s 5th (The Master Musicians series, JM Dent 1975, p1 13): “Bruckner seems to link 
heaven and earth in one immutable visionary span.” 

Walt Poucher FRPS on Bruach na Frithe (The Magic of Skye, Constable [surely “Gendarme”? - Ed.] 1949, p28): “This scene 
is best observed in the late afternoon when the sun is in the west, for the lighting then clearly delineates its salient features. 
The distant serrated skyline sweeps over the southern section of the range and discloses the dominance of Sgurr Alasdair 
at its centre.” 


10 Other hills named after famous composers include Sgurr Schumann (also on the Skye ridge), and Beinn Jammin- 
Britten. Also, any landowner encountered during the new all-year-round stalking season (or in the Kilpatricks - see p | 4) 
is likely to utter the words “Bach Orff’ - or worse. 


11 It is not known if any composers have ever climbed Bruach na Frithe. But visit the summit any fine day in summer 
and you'll see plenty of straightforward posers - all wearing acres of Think Pink, Rohan and Jack Wolfskin. 


12 Like most composers, Bruckner ended up writing something called Te Deum. Anyone who has ever descended from 
the north end of the ridge in the rain will know what this is all about. The lights of the Slig bar never seem to get any 
closer... 


Genuine Exclusive! - 
The Lost Donalds 


iscovery is a funny thing. Whether you be 

Crick and Watson striving for the structure of 
DNA, a chess player suddenly noticing a possible 
sacrifice in the Scheveningen Sicilian, or someone 
waking one morning to find the postie’s brown 
envelope contains a pools cheque for £38.07, the 
moment of revelation is always surprising. Some- 
times - as in the case of Crick and Watson - the 
discovery is the culmination of months, years of 
dedicated work: 99% perspiration, |% inspiration, 
that kind of thing. Creative discovery - be it in chess, 
the arts, wherever - is often more of a sudden flash: 
a non-linear, scales-falling-from-eyes process of 
which crossword-solving is perhaps the 
quintessential common example. And if you win 
the pools, inherit a fortune, find a tenner in the 
street, there is a sense of achievement which seems 
- not necessarily accurately - to have come after 
absolutely no input on your own part. 

There are doubtless other ways of discovering things, but these are perhaps the three main categories. In each, 
there is often the sense of the discovery having sat there all along, just waiting to be noticed. This is well documented: 
in an Edgar Allen Poe story, The Purloined Letter, a long-searched-for missive is finally discovered in the most obvious 
of all places, the letter-rack, where it should be. And returning to the chess allusion, a famous early twentieth-century 
master, Dr Tartakower, once commented that “the mistakes are all there on the board, waiting to be made”. 

Discovery can be joyous, or grievous, or just plain matter-of-fact. It can also amuse - particularly when revisionist in 
nature, when suddenly correcting a long-held erroneous notion. Often this latter kind of discovery is the most striking 
of all: you, |, everyone has blithely believed ABC to be true all along, yet suddenly it’s a case of our getting used to 
DEF instead. 

So it was that two of your TAC faves - the editor himself along with hill-erudite Alan Blanco - set off one day early in 
May for a stroll-of-the-mill ascent of the fairly obscure 665m Perthshire peak, Uamh Bheag (pronounced something 
like Hoover bag). There was no untoward sense of anticipation, no idea that the history - or at least the literature - of 
Scottish hillclimbing was about to be changed, changed utterly. We were simply out for a half-day saunter which well 
suited both Blanco’s insatiable appetite for new Marilyns (hills with a 150m reascent on all sides) and your editor’s 
current need for gentle, grassy-sloped mounds to ease his recovery from a fractured pelvis. Nothing unusual at all. Yet 
Archimedes was preparing to clamber, singing, into his bath; the apple was about to crash down on Sir lsaac’s head... 


b-| aving mentioned Marilyns, now is the time to discuss the way Scottish hills are organised into lists, or Tables. The 
rights and wrongs of this - the way people’s whole attitude and approach to hillclimbing is governed by such lists 
- has been frequently debated in these pages, and it’s not the intention here to further stoke that particular debate. 
Suffice it to say these lists exist, are referred to ubiquitously and, in the case of the Munros, have seeped into the 
common currency of Scots-speak. But what if - deep breath, prepare to utter heresy - what if one of these sacrosanct 
lists contains a serious error? What if we have been conned all along? What if we had, unquestioningly, accepted the 
result cf the compiler’s assumptions as gospel truth when, in fact, it’s as reliable a source text as the Testament of Job? 

For most walkers, the three main, synoptic lists (with Blanco’s Marilyns only just catching on) are the SMC-governed 
Tables of Munros, Corbetts and Donalds. Munros, being in the primacy for most folk, occasionally undergo disputes 
over which hills or tops should or should not be “in”. These are fairly technical debates: no-one questioned whether, 
when Ruadh Stac Mor and A’Mhaighdean were “discovered” to be over 3000ft, they should have been included. Of 
course they should. Similarly, only perhaps Irvine Butterfield persists in believing that Beinn an Lochain - now known 
to be well under the magic mark - should retain its place in the canon. The real nitpicking takes place over Brown and 
Donaldson's 1981 revisions - doubling, like DOS 6.0, the Munro capacity of Liathach and An Teallach whilst obliter- 
ating lots of eastern stuff. But this, ultimately, is only pedantry; few really care, most simply get on with climbing 
everything anyway. 

Corbetts, perhaps through being perceived as “junior”, have endured correspondingly less debate.A few reascent 
revisions - Sgor Mor, Beinn an Tuim etc - confusion over Mull’s Beinn Talaidh (the OS say either 761m or 763m, the 
SMC split the difference and go for 762m), plus the ongoing, stupid inclusion of both, rather than just the one, of 
Gairbeinn and Corrieyairick Hill. But little else. 


And then there are Donalds. Collated into a list by Percy of that ilk, these comprise “All hills in the Scottish 
Lowlands 2000ft in height and above”. The very reasons many walkers swerve them - not in Highlands, never over 
2800ft in height, rolling rather than rocking - make them difficult to segregate into hills and tops. The Corbett/Marilyn 
criterion of 500ft reascent doesn’t really work here, so Percy Donald concocted a wacky - if endearing - formula 
involving fractional units of height and distance, with a separate Donald defined by 17 or more of these units. 

These mathematical convolutions have, it seems, scared off the revisionists. In recent years the only change has 
been the switch of Carlin’s Cairn from top to hill, upping the latter total to 87. Thus we have been handed down a 
small - in both senses - and under-frequented spread of hills comprising three main blocks - Galloway, Borders, Ochils 
- with the outliers of Windy Gyle, Cauldcleuch Head and Tinto thrown in for good measure. 

This has always seemed a strange, quaint grouping - a lumpenproletariat of rejected Scottish hills. Even had old 
Percy defined his dividing-line not as the Highland Fault but as the Southern Upland one, the Ochils and Tinto would 
have been offski pronto, yet major groups such as Lammermuirs and Broughton Heights - less than 2000ft - would 
have still been out in the cold. The only way to ensure Donalds covered a wider cross-section of non-Highland hills 
(eg Campsies, Pentlands) was to drop the height requirement to, say, |800ft. The only way, that was, until recently... 


ack to the slopes of Uamh Bheag. It began with your editor wondering aloud where the Highland Fault ran 

hereabouts. Blanco responded with a joky remark about Uamh Bheag being a Donald really, to which the obvious 
response was that we must be north of the Fault, since Uamh Bheag wasn’t a Donald. Then we both stopped, halfway 
up a steepish grassy slope, rain dripping down our necks, and gawped at each other as the cartographical semantics 
sank in. If Uamh Bheag was south, not north of the Fault, then it had to be a Donald! The apple had fallen. 

There was, initially at least, doubt. The ordinary OS Sheet 57 gave no indication of geological faultlines, and even 
though we had a strong inkling that Glen Artney was one of those features which, like the Loch Lomond Inches a few 
miles further west, ran right along the Fault itself, we couldn't there and then be sure. That had to await a return home, 
and a frantic editorial opening up of a big British Geological Survey north sheet (Solid), followed, seconds later, by a 
phonecall across Glasgow with good news. Not 
only was the Highland Fault marked, but Uamh 
Bheag had a spot-height all to itself, some two 
kilometres southeast of the dotted line! 

By this time we had already established, 
simply from the standard OS sheet, that if Uamh 
Bheag was a Donald, then the hill immediately 
to the east must be too. This, although 632m, 
wasn’t properly named on Sheet 57 - but since 
crags just below the summit were labelled 
Creag Beinn nan Eun, the hill itself could justi- 
fiably go by the name of Beinn nan Eun. So 
now we had not one, but two new Donalds! 
(Plus a couple of tops: Meall Clachach, north- 
west of Uamh Bheag, and Beinn Odhar, west 
of Beinn nan Eun.) 

In simple statistical terms, all this bumps the 
Donald totals up to 137 tops including 89 
separate hills. But the shock value of the 
discovery will, for regular and devoted hillgoers, 
surely transcend mere figures. It’s extraordi- 
nary that these hills have been completely over- 
looked for so many years. Extraordinary that 
many people have been on many Donalds 
without ever noticing (including your editor, 
who at the time had climbed all but two of the 
existing list, plus a load of repeats). Extraordi- 
nary that, whilst other 2000ft Highland hills 
come close to being Lowland - particularly Cat 
Law north of Kirriemuir and Meall nan Caorach 
east of the Sma’ Glen - nobody has apparently 
ever taken out a geological map, looked at the 
Highland Fault, and said Wait a minute... 

TAC’s “first ascent” of Uamh Bheag (from 
the Bracklinn Falls road) was in cloudy 
conditions, but your editor has since returned 
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to climb both new Donalds from Auchnashelloch, near the Glen Artney road-end. He can report that not only is the 
Highland/Lowland dichotomy extremely obvious on the ground, but views from the various tops are surely among the 
best on offer from any Donalds anywhere. Vorlich, Stuc a’Chroin, Lawers, Ledi and numerous other Highland bens all 
lie out there like killers in the sun, making the previous best ringside seats - from the distant Ochils - seem poor in 
comparison. The Donalds are also excellent in themselves. Readers not already familiar with them should of course 
make the effort personally, but suffice it to say that Meall Clachach carries a massive erratic right on its summit, Uamh 
Bheag is lovely and grassy almost all round, and the scraggy cliffs of Creag Beinn nan Eun and Am Beannan are on a 
par with anything similar in the Gairies of the Carsphairn hills. It also feels good to have a pair of Donalds with proper 
Gaelic names. 

When it comes to topography, whilst the summit of Eun is in no doubt - a couple of sticks in a sea of peat-hags - the 
top of Uamh allows scope for the inevitable cartographical debate. The Landranger sheet gives a summit of 665m at 
gridref 691119, along with a 662m trig point at 696117. The highest point of this eastern shoulder is, however, 
slightly above the trig: the 1:25000 sheet gives a spot-height of 664m at 696119, while knocking down the main 
summit to 664m. Thus it seems highly likely - although not absolutely certain - that the summit is the 691119 point. 
This would be the best place for it: a neat cairn and a fine view all round. 

We could go on, but there’s no point: if you haven’t already done so, go and climb these hills and see for yourselves. 
Three final points remain worth mentioning though. Firstly, it will be intriguing to see if the SMC do indeed revise their 
list at the next reprint. They certainly should - their names would be Ludd if they resisted the change - but such a 
traditionally conservative organisation might find it hard to swallow its pride and admit that a fairly major omission 
has been perpetuated over the years. 

Secondly, your editor has long mused over the possibilities of what he has come to call the DCM walk - ie the climbing 
of a Donald, a Corbett and a Munro in a single day. Previously this had to have included an Ochil - say Ben Cleuch, 
followed by a traipse across Strathearn to Auchnafree Hill and Ben Chonzie, some thirty miles total. Now, of course, 
this has been drastically reduced: a Glen Artney circuit of Uamh Bheag, Ben Vorlich and Meall na Fearna would be 
little more than a longish summer tramp. 

And thirdly, having been moved to finally “finish” his round of the “traditional” Donalds with Molls Cleuch Dod on 
July 2nd and a birthday ascent of Talla Cleuch Head on July |0th, your editor hereby stakes a claim to be the first 
person to have knowingly climbed all eighty-nine peaks of Scotland’s most underrated list of hills... 


Mountaineering Melodies No.13 


Nightime has come when all was still 

Moon shone the way as we climbed the hill 
When we arrived we raised our hands 

Now the dawn has come now we understand 


The sun does rise in the eastern sky 
And love soon comes watch over | 


The sun does rise. 
Jah Wobble’s Invaders of the Heart. 1994. 


Forget that both tune and lyrics of this song owe more than a little to Lee Marvin’s Wanderin’ 
Star. What matters here is The Voice. Dolores O’Riordan (out of The Cranberries 
normally) has, with three consecutive wonderful pieces of singing - Linger, Dreams and 
now this - staked a claim for being the Brian Lara of current vocalists, especially when she 
appears onstage wearing her shiny silver 501s. 

Hailing from Limerick, home of that other immortal lyric: “There was a young woman from 
Bude...”, O’Riordan is not content with showing up the likes of Clannad and Moira Kerr for 
what they are - airy, aimless warblers - but also displays an uncanny knowledge of the 
hills. Maybe in her case it’s the Reeks or Galtymore, the Burren or Brandon, but the Celtic 
Connection ensures it could just as well be Sgurr na Ciche or Cruachan. 

Further proof came in the shape of a recent badly broken leg (with which she appeared on 
Top of the Pops) - the result of a fall whilst skiing. But whether competent or not, Dolores 
has invaded your editor’s heart and made it wobble all over the place... 
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“After 1890, Cézanne’s brush strokes became 
larger and more abstractly expressive, the 
contours more broken and dissolved, with 
colour floating across objects to sustain its 
own identity independent of the object. These 
tendencies were to lead to the wonderfully 
free paintings of the very end of his life, of 
which the Mont Sainte-Victoire of 1904-06 is 
one of the supreme examples. Here the brush 
stroke acts the part of the individual 
musician in a superbly integrated orchestra. 
Each stroke exists fully in its own right but- 
each is nevertheless subordinated to the 
harmony of the whole. This is both a 
structured and a lyrical painting, one in which 
the artist has achieved the integration of 
classicism and romanticism, of structure and 
colour, of nature and painting. It belongs to 
the great tradition of Renaissance and 
Baroque landscape, seen, however, as the eye 
actually sees, as an infinite accumulation of 
individual perceptions, with Murdo and the 
sheep serving as counterpoint to the stately 
beauty of the Mont beyond.Analyzed by the 
painter into their abstract components, these 
are then reconstructed into the new reality 
of the painting.” 


ous paintings! ! 


HH Arnason 
A History of Modern Art, p53 


Mont Sainte-Victoire Paul Cézanne 


Arty Types: No.12 
The Landscape Painter 


t’s been a long trek with a heavy pack, up 

from Morvich to the Gates of Affric and on to the whale- 
back of Beinn Fhada, in the heat of a cloudless summer 
afternoon. You arrive at the cairn gasping and sweating, and 
topple to the ground to stare up into the blue sky. It’s so still 
that the bumble bees are out, even up here. Drone, drone go 
the bees, and you close your eyes for just a second... 

And waken with a jerk and half your face sunburned raw, 
four hours later. It’s getting cold, and when you stand up you can see why. Towering cumulus above the Cuillin has 
blocked out the westering sun, and a damp wall of low cloud is extruding along Gleann Lichd like ghostly toothpaste. 

Time to go. You heave the sack on to your back again, and set off eastwards down the long ridge. A gust of wind 
brings you the promise of rain before bedtime. 

You can see him below you in the glen, stumbling around in the bogs. Fifty paces one way. Stop. Fifty paces the other 
way. Stop. Thirty paces back again. Lugging some big square wooden contraption and looking a bit harassed. Then 
finally satisfied, it seems, because he stops and sets up the square thing in front of him. 

It’s an easel. He has a big sheet of paper taped to a square board, a box of water-colour paints just like the ones you 
used to get at primary school, a little palette full of empty pots, a water jar and a box of tissues. A selection of brushes 
protrude from the stained breast pocket of his shirt. He wears a huge straw hat, cord trousers, soggy blue canvas deck- 
shoes, and, God help us, a cravat. He also has a little folding chair, but he can’t get it to stay level on the tussocks. 

Breathless, he tells you that this is exactly the view he wanted: towering clouds behind the swell of Beinn Fhada, a 
thin brush-stroke of mist across the brow of the hill. He begins. A few hurried pencil lines. A grey wash across the whole 
paper. Cloud margins in darker grey. Blocks of grass-green and bracken-orange. He’s good, and you stop to watch. 

Splat. Splatsplatsplat. The rain has caught up with you. 

You’ve never heard such language from a man wearing a cravat. 


Grant Hutchison 


Mainstream Publishers win 1994 Bookerror Prize! 


TAC literary editor Charlie McDixon reports from the Guildhall in London: 


prestigious of all literary prizes, the MhicChoinnich Bookerror Award for 1994, has been won by Edinburgh-based 
outfit Mainstream. 

The Bookerror is particularly difficult to adjudicate, as not only do candidates score points for the numbers of 
errors and omissions in their publications, but their points are also multiplied by the number of months which pass 
before detection. The short leet is always compiled of books which appear under the guise of sober, responsible and 
thoroughly accurate guides in some specialist field. Books of tables are often the means by which candidates really 
shine. There was thus great shock when the Scottish Mountaineering Club editors failed to qualify with their reprint 
of Munro’s Tables. Much to the surprise of their supporters (who they? - Ed.), the SMC had failed to demote a pointy 
summit or elevate a pimple on a plateau for eight consecutive years. 

The eventual prizewinner, Mainstream, had put forward their Scottish Mountain Guide, the back cover of which 
stated: “The only guide to list all hills over 2000ft including a complete list of Munros and Corbetts.” In reality, the 
SMG proved useless for research, but instead was immediately a very 
serious contender for the Bookerror prize. 

The first hint came when | found that the delightful 1 118m 
northern outlier of Ben Lawers, An Stuc, was missing. Having just | \ 
conquered its east face with my dad on his 7Oth birthday only a_ 
month before, | was shocked not to see it. Delving further into the K 
chapter on OS Sheet 51, | found that all three tops of Meall nan \S 
Tarmachan were also missing, plus a Graham/Marilyn - The Shee of 
Ardtalnaig (or Ciste Buide a’Claidheimh from the |:25k) - which has Y ( 

a full 220m of reascent all around. By this time sensing a scoop, | \ 
wrote to both the author and the publisher challenging them to admit | [ ( 
they were actually angling for the Bookerror prize. Neither replied - Uz 
which of course gained them valuable extra months of points = 
multiplication credits. In the meantime | was delving deep into the AY 
publication to study its potential as a prizewinner. The results were | ( 
staggering. Space will not permit me here to shower accolades on // 
every error and omission, but just let us highlight one of the finest 


| can bring you some very late news of a remarkable achievement set to rock the world of publishing. The most 


error-strewn chapters. N 
This takes as its subject OS Sheet 25, and has to be thoroughly \\ | > 
admired for the sheer audacity achieved in cramming so many errors Y Y S 
and omissions into just six pages, viz: SA 
2 Munros which belong elsewhere - Ny OF 
Ruadh Stac Mor from Sheet 19 Y ‘SA 


Fionn Bheinn from Sheet 20 


Ly 


Ay) 


Z 


4 Corbetts which belong elsewhere - 
Beinn Dearg and Beinn Damh from Sheet 24 
Aonach Shasuinn and Carn a’ Choire Ghairbh from Sheet 34 


— 


N= 


— 


}} 


2 Corbetts missing altogether - 
Sgurr an Airgid and Sgurr Gaorsaic 


14 Munro tops missing 
19 other tops between 2000' - 3000' missing 
| Munro listed but not credited as a Munro 


=Z,\| 


Sey 
ZW 


One other gem deserves a mention. The chapter on OS Sheet 33 A 
has gained two new Munros called Meall a’Bhuiridh and Creise, which ay Oe ue tty es 
must have had a fairly arduous 41 kilometre walk from their usual 
position on the bottom edge of Sheet 41. 
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Edinburgh could help break down their shyness and encourage them to come forward and declare their candi- 

dacy for the Bookerror prize. This elicited a very cunning response. Apparently the author had told the editor 
that he had only included in the guide named and numbered spot-heights on OS 1:50k sheets. This really was the coup 
de grace, and immediately increased their points total still further, because they had patently not stuck to this brief at 
all. It would of course have been a very strange brief for a bona fide mountain guide anyway, as most mountain lovers 
know just how accurate the OS isn’t about naming and spot-heighting the Munros and Corbetts, let alone “lesser” 
hills. However, this was the brief they gave, and a cursory glance at the book showed many hills included with name 
and no spot-height or spot-height and no name - and also some with neither name nor spot-height. Am Fasarinen, 
927m in the superb chapter twenty-five must have thus left many amateur readers hunting their OS maps for long 
hours in sheer frustration looking for it. 

So now the Bookerror prize has been presented at a glittering dinner here in London’s Guildhall, with both the Late 
Show and the Munro Show cameras present. Fears for the prize in future years seem unfounded, as Trading Standards 
tell me no actual legislation covers books. 

Remarkably, the runner-up prize also went to a hill-related book, the Scottish Mountaineering Trust's Cuillin Ridge 
Scrambler’s Guide. The cover of this carries a nice picture of the “gendarme” on the west ridge of Sgurr nan Gillean, 
plus mention in the text (pp20, 34 and 35) of this exciting and difficult obstacle - fine except that the most recent 
reprints were in 1990 and 1993, whilst the crazy shattered eminence concerned fell into a side corrie way back in 
1987! It would appear the southern end of the Cuillin Ridge is the place for the SMT, as they Scored an Egg on their 
faces here. 

A final footnote emerged later. | can reveal that Mainstream almost won the Bookerror three years earlier, with 
Muriel Gray’s The First Fifty: Munro-Bagging without a Beard. In the first edition of this book, our favourite platinum 
blonde relates her spindly-shanked ascent of the most northerly 4000-footer, Cairn Gorm - only for Mainstream’s 
junior map boy to insert a map of Carn Gorm, south of Loch Rannoch, next to the text! 


S: months later, still having received no reply from author or publisher, | wondered if Trading Standards in 


Previous hillwalking winners of the Bookerror Prize include: 

1972 The Southern Highlands (SMC, Donald Bennet) The Bookerror Jury cited for especial mention the crazy suggestion 
on p!24:“There are some remarkable fissures in the ground on the north-east and east sides of [A’Chrois], and care 
should be taken if one is descending in this direction in the dark.” 

1985 The Munros (SMC, Ed., Donald Bennet - again!) p77, opening sentence:“‘Stob Ban is a remote hill, far distant and 
invisible from any main road.” Ahem. Remote maybe, but in full shapely view from the Laggan dam and a substantial 
stretch of the A86 thereabouts. 

1988 Climbing the Corbetts (Gollancz, Hamish Brown) p8:“The name [Meall an t-Seallaidh], it is suggested, celebrates 
the view, especially of the four lochs: Loch Tay, Loch Earn, Loch Lubnaig and Loch Voil.” A special Bookerror ascent 
. was made to confirm that whilst the last three of these lochs are in full view, Tay is completely blocked off. Hamish must 
have been there on a cloudy day! 


Across: 
TAC p Ae) rd N oF 1 3 1 Sounds like Cetacean fur coats (5,6) 
by S h a g gy 7 Britain’s most southerly Munro (3,6) 
9 Journey back endless route (4) 
10 French fresh atmosphere (5,3) 
11 Dave Hewitt in short (2) 
13 Leggy Aussie Sheila perhaps (3) 
14 Affirms firmly (7) 
16 & 17 down One’s emergency bed (6, 5, 3) 
19 A crest decorates it (4) 


20 Gives cold comfort (5) 
21 Convolution on the brain apparently (5) 


Down: 

2 Me big clinic for a mixed ascent (3, 8) 
3 Seal the spirit in (6) 

4 Australian casserole perhaps (6,4) 

5 Racecourse on Albion’s Plain (7) 

6 Raised noctumal perfection (6,3) 


8 Perform (2) 

12 Long distance club (6) 

Solution Xword No.12 15 This type of cat ruins the landscape (4) 
across: 1 pinnacles, 6 at portree, 7 upper, 8 eel, 9 glen lui, 10 nevis, 11 hot 17 See 16 across 


down: 1 ptarmigan, 2 neptune, 3 acropolis, 4 lord reith, 5 steall hut 18 Holly’s partner (3) 


Advertisement feature 


THE BOLT-ON™ FRACTURE REPAIR KIT 
Don’t let that broken leg spoil your day on the hill! 


Mountain bikers carry repair kits to meet almost every eventuality: now the 
Bolt-On™ Fracture Repair Kit gives you, the hill-walker, that same confidence! 
Here’s what to do with that inconvenient compound fracture of tibia and fibula 
when you're miles from anywhere: 


Tidy up the fracture site. Pluck away any heather or grass from protruding bone ends. Wipe off 
excess mud. Save any loose bits of bone in a sealed container. (“Tupperware” salt or sugar containers 
are ideal for this purpose.) 

Get the bone ends back in line. Attach one end of the Bolt-On™ Traction Device to a handy tree 
or rock. Fix the other end to your boot, just like a crampon strap! (“Step-in” fittings available on 
request.) Now pull! Push firmly over the fracture site with the thumbs of both hands to help realign the 
bones. (A little grinding and bleeding is normal at this point, but you should stop if any “spurting” 
Occurs. ) 

Check the result. Are both your legs roughly the same length? 
Do both your feet point in the same direction? Ifnot, try again. 
Begin the repair. Find the battery-powered drill and the 
quarter-inch bit, and assemble. Check the diagram, and drill a 
hole in the tibia (the “shin-bone’’) below the level of the break. 
Try to use a single, smooth motion for this: some discomfort 
(or “pain’’) is likely as you penetrate the skin and bony cover- 
ing, and speed will help you to avoid losing consciousness at 
this all-important point. Now remove the drill-bit, set it aside 
carefully in a clean place (you will need it again!), and fit one of 
the threaded quarter-inch rods into the drill chuck. Screw it 
into the hole you have just prepared, using short, sharp bursts 
of drill power. (Do not force the drill at any time: this could 
“explode” the bone and make your repair more difficult.) 

Fit the other three rods in the same way. Add one more rod 
below the break and two above it, lined up neatly along the 
shin-bone, as shown on the diagram. If you make a mistake, don’t worry: the drill has enough stored 
power to make at least twenty attempts! 

Add the support strut. Undo all the locking points on the Bolt-On™ Support Strut with the Allen 
key provided. Slip it over the ends of the four rods. Make one last check on leg length and foot 
position, and then tighten all the nuts. (There are sixteen: don’t forget any!) 

Now try out your repaired leg! Walk up and down a little to get the feel ofit. Inevitably, you’! find 
that it doesn’t feel entirely “normal” to you. But don’t fiddle with it just yet: take a few more paces, 
and you'll probably get right back ito your usual walking rhythm. If you do find yourself walking in 
circles, or unable to lift the foot high enough to clear small obstacles, then sit down, loosen off the 
strut, and readjust the fracture until it feels more “comfortable”. 


Caution: We do not recommend using the Bolt-On™ for more than a single day in the hills. The rods can seriously 
damage bivvy-bags or down sleeping-bags if used for overnight camping. If the bone is still “bendy” after six weeks, 
seek the advice of your GP. (Remember to take those spare bits of bone with you to the surgery!) 


Ask for details of our other Bolt-On™ products: the Double-Leg Kit, the 
Forearm Kit and the Skull Plating Kit (mirror included)! 
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..and they call it democracy 


uite rightly, there is growing concern over the imminent introduction of the government’s Criminal Justice and 
Public Order Bill. Of particular relevance to outdoor enthusiasts are Clauses 45-61, which, whilst primarily 
geared around imposing restraints on open-air festivals, raves and New Age activity generally, are also seen by many 
as typically devious back-door favourings of landowners over and against walkers, climbers, cyclists and the like. 
Until recently, there had been little, if any, attempt either to organise or to educate people about all this. But an anti- 
Bill candidate stood in the Monklands East byelection, and a common interest alliance has now formed, based in 
Edinburgh. Initially this alliance grew out of the excellent Scotsland Project - a broad-based educative group centred 
in the Adult Learning Project. ALP organised a public meeting in May, which an impressive 70-odd folk, TAC 
included, attended. A second, then a third meeting followed, with more planned. Perhaps not since the early days of the 
anti-Poll Tax campaign has such a diverse and motivated coming-together occurred: attendees included hunt sabs, 
anglers, ravers, the Scottish Gypsy Travellers Association, New Agers, anti-militarists, the Rights of Way Soc, Earth 
First (who campaign under the slogan “Forgive us our Trespasses”!), Save the Children, the SNP and others. The 
Scottish Landowners Federation and the Police Federation were both invited, but neither attended - although the polis 
did at least have the decency to reply. 
The danger with meetings such as these is of course their sheer size and diversity: a lot more gets said than is listened 
to. But consensus is most certainly there, in the concept of an umbrella alliance, spreading information as it arises. 
The first meeting asked participants to list their concerns over the Bill, which resulted in these main four: 
¢ The loss of the right to an alternative lifestyle 
¢ The loss of the right to follow a leisure pursuit 
¢ The loss of the right to gather to protest or celebrate 
¢ The loss of the rights of individuals in public places 


This led on to more detailed objections and concerns. The Bill 
¢ is a basic denial of human rights, including the right to roam 
¢ works against both individual and group activity 
* scapegoats sections of people for society’s problems, particularly young people 
¢ forms part of a growing trend of authoritarianism, further empowering police and landowners, and 
likely to be used to scare people off even when not actually enforced 
* criminalises protest 
¢ rides roughshod over Scots Law and imposes yet more Westminster-conceived legislation 


In contrast to this, the population in general is surely enthusiastic to defend human and public rights, whereas this 
legislation actively works against such rights and in favour of controlling interests. 

Quite where the group goes from here isn’t clear, but certainly high on the agenda is the need to further inform and 
educate people about this latest erosion of their civil liberties. There has so far been a worrying under-representation 
of walkers and climbers, despite the fact that it will soon be technically illegal for even small groups of walkers to set 
off up the hill without clearance. And once something is technically illegal, it’s only a matter of time, once the 
occasion arises, before someone is actually brought to book. Already numerous walkers are being dissuaded from 
routes by deliberately misinformative signs which suggest sporting interests place the hill out of bounds for whole 
chunks of the year. The old consensus between responsible hillgoers and stalking interests is rapidly being eroded - 
and not through irresponsible hillwalking, no matter what the Landowners Federation might say. The forthcoming Bill 
(likely to be in place late July) is a further flagrant misuse of power by them that have it, and the biggest threat to what 
we are about for many a long day. TAC urges all hillgoers to either organise locally about this, or, preferably, to link 
into the main alliance. For more details, contact Stan 
Reeves, Alison Walker or anyone at the ALP, 184 
Dalry Rd, Edinburgh EH11 2EP, 031-337-5442. 
Late news — there is also a public meeting of the 
Glasgow Network against the Criminal Justice Bill, 
7-9pm, Larkfield Centre, Govanhill, 6th August. 
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he mainstream press has recently devoted a fair 

few column centimetres to the purchase of the 
Glenfeshie Estate, and here again are profound 
worries about what might now happen. To briefly 
sketch in the details, the original two potential 
purchasers were an RSPB / John Muir Trust consor- [4° 
tium, and the Laird of Leggland from Denmark - an 
obvious case of public versus private. The asking 
price was high - bids under £4m unlikely tosucceed,  Wt& 
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which ruled out TAC as a contender - but the RSPB / JMT were hopeful of substantial government support via SNH 
and/or the National Heritage Memorial Fund (goodness knows what they are for if not this). The readies might well 
have been forthcoming, had there not appeared, suddenly, out of the wide blue Plain of Albion, the mysterious Will 
Woodlands Trust. The RSPB / JMT immediately entered into futile negotiations. (Futile and confusing, since every- 
one concerned had surnames beginning with H - John Hunt for the RSPB, Nigel Hawkins JMT, Henry Hoare, Angela 
Hobbins and Hugh Henshaw WWT.) The bidding was now too hot for the established conservers to handle, such that 
by late June the WWT had picked up the estate for the anticipated £4m-plus figure. 

All this sounds not too bad, and indeed may not be - time will tell. But it does seem strange that a conservation body 
with no track record apart from one farm in Dorset can sweep to victory against the proven abilities of the RSPB and 
JMT. Reading between the lines of comments by concerned bodies, the fear is obvious: the WWT may well be a 
landowners’ front rather than a genuine conservation body. Certainly the initial pronouncement that the estate will 
continue to be run along sporting lines hardly sits easily alongside the need to drastically reduce deer numbers and 
re-establish woodland. Maybe in twenty years’ time the Feshie hills will be healthily cloaked in sturdy young pines. 
Maybe not. Read TAC139 to find out. 
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Peer worry has been the plan to expand the Nevisrange ski complex into Coire Dubh, most northerly of the 
eastern corries of Aonach Mor. Laying the conservation argument aside, more skiing would clearly help fill the 
Fort William coffers provided hard winters continue. But concerns have been expressed that the plans are fundamen- 
tally unsafe: with so much snow on these slopes, the avalanche danger will be potentially, and persistently, high. Plus 
the “creep” of big snow banks may well eventually topple the gantries themselves. There have also been rumours of 
plans to fence off the area and prevent access by other hillusers, but these appear to be unfounded. What is known is 
that nothing will happen just yet: planning permission was granted in late May, but British Alcan have objected and 
the burn flowing out of the corrie must now have a £'4m filter. So next time you’re in the Alcan canteen, don’t ask for 
filter coffee - it’11 cost a bomb. 
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alker-unfriendly fences have, however, gone up on the Wiltshire-owned estate north of Braemore Junction. Here 

the old path leading up past the Home Loch and onto Beinn Enaiglair has been bulldozed, with high, barbed- 
wire gates and fences barring access. A family group was also recently warned off by some estate lackey. But the 
Scottish Landowners Federation are looking for “Access without Acrimony” remember, not the other way around... 


gs 


or can we have the hills tidied of litter. Many of you will have taken part in the JMT’s worthy Summit Sweep at 

the start of July - an attempt to clean up as many as possible of Britain’s 1551 Marilyns. Full details on this next 
issue, but organiser Alan Blanco received a phonecall from Radio Five Live the day before, so off he and a reporter 
went into the Kilpatricks to chat whilst doing a bit of sweeping. They set off up the track past Wester Cochno towards 
Greenside Reservoir (OS64, NS491741-ish), only to be confronted by a standard-issue bellowing landowner. On being 
ordered off, Blanco pointed out that they were actually helping by tidying his land - to which the loudmouth 
responded that his land was already tidy, despite empirical, plastic-bottle-shaped evidence to the contrary. So TAC’s 
“Walk of the Month”, thoroughly recommended to any west-of-Scotland-based walkers (note the plural - there’s safety 
in numbers) is the traipse all the way up Cochno Hill or Duncolm past said gentleman’s domicile. 


Art Special! ! 
Famous paintings! ! 


“Although [Munch] lived to be eighty years old, 
the spectres of sickness and death hovered over 
him through much of his life. The “Tormentor of 
the Cuillin” began to appear early in his painting 
and recurred continually. Such a theme, of course, 
was common in the art and literature of the 
period, but for Munch it had a particular 


Edvard Munch 


pertinence. The In Pinn is an agonized shriek 
translated into visible vibrations that spread out 
like sound waves. He knows he will never attain 
this summit.” 


HH Arnason 
A History of Modern Art p1 63 


The In Pinn 


In the temporary absence of our Sherlock Holmes Cairngorm detective story, “Prospect” 
turn to a similarly odd tale from the same part of the world... 


The Mystery of the Cairngorms: Whence flows the Dee? 


t all began when 1994 was but a few days old. A cold, dark night: rain fell hard and furious upon the gentle 

Anglian plains, backed by a rising easterly wind. In Scotland it was snowing. As part of the preparation for my 
imminent trip to the Eastern Highlands, | was re-reading the relevant chapters from Hamish’s Mountain Walk. 
One particular passage intrigued me, though I'd read it oft times before. | suppose it was the current interest in 
“electric” streams in the pages of TAC which drew my attention. Hamish was having one of his infamous brew- 
ups in Glen Dee and noted that: “A lochan above me actually drains both ways, to Dee and Derry’. Strange, | 
thought, an electric stream in the Caimgorms? Why hadn't anyone noticed it before? | dug out the map. It was 
obvious that Hamish was referring to Lochan Preas nam Meirlach (unnamed on any map), but, stranger still, 
the OS clearly showed that the lochan didn’t drain both ways. | decided that whilst in the area later that month 
| would have to investigate. 

The opportunity came on January 25th, men heavy snow showers dissuaded me from climbing any hills and 
| settled instead for a relatively low-level walk from Derry Lodge to Corrour and back. My route would take me 
right past the mysterious lochan. The weather worsened as | started up Glen Luibeg, and twice | almost turned 
back. But as | neared the Luibeg bridge the skies brightened, the cloud broke and the sun shone down ona 
clear corridor leading my eye back towards white Lochnagar. A stunning view and, | hoped, a sign of better 
things to come. Of course it wasn’t to be. The blizzard returned and conditions steadily deteriorated as | 
trudged on through deep snow drifts alongside the Allt Preas nam Meirlach. Nevertheless, when | reached the 
lochan | could clearly see - through the swirling snowllakes - that there was indeed a channel connecting it to 
the Dee. Hamish was right; the OS were wrong. 

Continuing on to Corrour, it suddenly occurred to me that if the Dee connects to Lochan Preas nam Meirlach, 
which in tum connects to the Luibeg and thence the Derry Bum, then the headwaters of the Derry might 
actually constitute the true source of the Dee (the distance from there to the sea, via Lochan Preas nam 
Meirlach, being greater than from the Wells of Dee). So astounded was | by this sudden revelation that | 
promptly fell waist deep in a vile-smelling, snow-covered pool of liquid peat! When alone and in a blizzard this 
is not arecommended thing to do. For that matter, it’s not particularly recommended when in company on a 
warm, sunny day either. | struggled for several minutes (well, probably seconds, but it felt like minutes) to 
extricate myself from the bog; fortunately | could just reach solid ground and slowy managed to prise myself 
out. Cold, wet, bedraggled, looking like something which even the cat wouldn't drag in and smelling like a dead 
sewer rat, | squelched across the nearby bridge and up to Corrour for a brew-up. 

After half an hour or so, during which time | concluded that Corrour is not my favourite bothy, even if it was 
preferable - in my current state - to nothing at all, | set off back to base. For the moment my discovery was 
forgotten, overtaken by the more immediate concem of getting back safely in the continuing storm. Which, of 

course, | did. But later that evening, ensconced 
_ — in front of a blazing bothy fire, | dug out my 
map again to see where the source of the 
Derry/Dee actually was: on the upper slopes 
of Ben Macdui, near to Stob Coire Sputan 
Dearg. It was an intriguing discovery, but not 
really earth shattering, and | thought little more 
of it until after my return to Albion. Then some- 
thing happened to re-awaken my interest and 
suggest that there might be far more to my 
discovery than | had ever imagined... 


On Sunday 13th February, two and a half 
weeks after the discovery, an English woman 
and two companions set off to climb Derry 
Caimgorm. All three fell through a comice and 
the woman was only found two days later 
after an extensive (and expensive) rescue 
operation. The rescue attracted widespread 
media attention, but it was only when the 
(supposedly) true facts of wnat had happened 
emerged that | realised there might be a 
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connection with my discovery. What intrigued me was the fact that the group had actually fallen from Stob 
Coire Sputan Dearg - the implication being that they’d mistaken Ben Macdui for Derry Caimgorm and were thus 
on completely the wrong mountain. This just didn’t gel. It’s like climbing the Aonach Eagach (surely “Aggy 
Ridge”? - Ed.) and thinking you're on Bidean nam Bian! Even the English can’t be that stupid. Could the real 
facts have been deliberately concealed? Why, out of all the hundreds of people who have been rescued from 
the Scottish hills over the years, was this particular woman given £40,000 - supposedly by the tabloid press - 
for her “story”? Could the money have really been a bribe to prevent her from telling the true story? Why was the 
RAF mountain rescue team (ie the military) so keen to take all the glory for the operation? And most significant 
of all: was it just coincidence that the spot from which the woman and her companions fell was only a few yards 
from the true source of the Dee?!!! 

The more | thought about it, the more questions came. | smelt a rat - and I’d thoroughly washed my clothes 
since my fall in the bog, so it wasn’t that. All the signs pointed towards a secret conspiracy; something to do 
with the source of the Dee. But wnat? A trip to the pub was needed to help clear my increasingly befuddled 
brain. Unfortunately a quick lunchtime pint lasted all afternoon and long into the night, with a vindaloo to follow. 
| staggered home more befuddled than ever. Drinking obviously wasn’t the answer. 

The next day, surprisingly with less of a hangover than | deserved, | began to scour my bookshelves for 
references to the Caimgorms. Particularly anything strange, unusual, or indicative of a plot to dissuade people 
from visiting the eastern slopes of Ben Macdui. This proved easier than I'd expected. Everywhere | looked 
evidence seemed to leap out of the pages at me. Innocuous little incidences; tiny asides in mountaineering 
memoirs; things I'd read a dozen times before and never given a second thought to; all took on new meanings 
when taken in the context of my conspiracy ‘heory. But even so, | still didn’t know what it all meant - a 
conspiracy, yes - but for wnat purpose? | felt sure that there was something peculiar about Ben Macdui, 
something which somebody - or somebodies - didn’t want anyone else to discover. But what? Finally, | came 
across a curious passage about the Wells of Dee in Syd Scroggie’s excellent autobiographical book The 
Cairngorms Scene and Unseen: 


...this first cold freshet of Dee snotters so briskly out of holes among the boulders as to raise a question where 
the head of water can be high enough above the altitude of these wells to make this water burst forth so 
vigorously here at around 4000ft. It cannot be anywhere else in Scotland, for there is no higher land... 


Syd suggests a theory that the water actually comes from the Harz Mountains (in Germany), but this doesn’t 
make geological sense. So mwere does it come from? | decided that if anyone could help me unravel the 
strange and entangled threads of this mystery it was my old friend Professor PP Posselthwaite. It was time, 
once again, for me to pay “Old Possel” a visit. 


To be continued... 


LOTS OF THINGS TO BUY! 


Now available: books, T-shirts, subscriptions, all supplied in a pleasing array of brown paper 
envelopes sealed with Sellotape! Two books from TACit Press - Walking the Watershed, by 
your TAC editor, Dave Hewitt, with pics and maps by Chris Tyler. The story of the first ever 
traverse of Scotland’s Great Divide, from the Border to Cape Wrath. 240pp, £7.99 (£9 inc p&p) 
“Nowhere near enough spelling miskates.” - The Spellers Mothly 

Also still on the go: Munro’s Fables, by Grant Hutchison and Chris Tyler. £5.99 (£6.50 inc p&p) 
The 3rd TAC T-shirt also now available. “Killer Sheep” design in hard-wearing medium, large 
or extra-large: £11 - or £13.50 inc TAC 
subscription. ee. 
Or... £6 for TAC subscription alone! 
Or... £21 for Walking the Watershed, 
T-shirt and TAC sub! Se 
Or...£19 for Munro’s Fables,T-shirtand = 2" 
sub! rage 
Or... £26 for both books, T-shirtandsub! =. 
All available from House 48, 170 
Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL 
Cheques payable to The Angry Corrie 
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Spittal of Glenshee — 
Rock and Roll Centre of the Universe? 


Much has been written in this journal about the mountaineering 
connotations of well-known song lyrics, but little research has 
been undertaken into the links between Elvis Aaron Presley and 
the Scottish Highlands. This article will attempt to shed some 
light on the myth that the King’s only visit to these shores took 
place during a few hours in the 1950s, en route to Germany for 
squaddie service. As much of the life of Elvis has been 
documented elsewhere, | will miss out the biographical details 
other than those of relevance to my argument, simply noting with 
regret the decline of a gifted musician and great actor whose idea 
of an appetising Big Mac shifted from the mightiest of Cairngorm 
summits to a small snack before breakfast. 

Although somewhat sparse, there is limited evidence of 
Presley's secret sojourn in the Scottish Highlands. The most ~ \p ‘ 
obvious example of this clandestine journey can be seen in the Ren 
name of a hill north-west of the Spittal of Glenshee, Carn an Righ. As in Albionspeak Carn an Righ is simply 
“Rock of the King”, we can see that this is clearly a reference to the “King of Rock’. 

Further, the great man’s recording of “Old Shep’ is clearly a thinly disguised reference to an ancient Cheviot. 
As the hills of the United States are covered with conifers and thus devoid of sheep, we can only conclude that 
he of the blue suede shoes must have been singing about a Scottish hillwalking companion. The fact that in 
this song Presley has rejected the materialism of mankind for the companionship of an elderly ewe would 
suggest that he had acquired at an early age the much sought after ability to be at peace both with himself and 
with nature. Perhaps the only other person to fully understand the spiritual benefits of such an arrangement is 
TAC’s own bagger supreme and hitherto unknown son of Elvis, Murdo. 

That he of the gold suits enjoyed a deep knowledge of Scotland’s history can be seen in his early recording 
of “Mystery Train’. This particular song is an updating of a spooky little number first performed by the Brahan 
Seer at the Strathpeffer Folk Club some centuries ago. It has been argued elsewhere, however, that the 
Mystery Train is in fact the service between Glasgow and Fort Bill, the mystery being where to sling your 
rucksack, as once more than a half dozen passengers have embarked the luggage racks are invariably full. 

It can be safely assumed that any secret visits to these shores must have been undertaken during the 
King’s formative years, as it is unlikely that in later years he would have been able to squeeze his considerable 
bulk through the window of the Cobbler. Further, Elvis later insisted on never appearing in public unless clad in 
a white, sequined catsuit with flared legs. Although this attire showed a greater degree of subtlety and style 
than is usual amongst the dangling-from-crags community, it was hardly suitable for a day on the Scottish 
hills. Finally, the fact that Scotland does not have large natural deposits of amphetamine outside of the 
lowland areas of Mid Craigie, Pilton and Castlemilk would have acted as a disincentive, although we must 
accept that the Tyndrum Little Chef would have exerted a considerable pull on the crooner. 

Unfortunately there remains a great deal of research to be undertaken into the King’s travels in the 
Highlands, and many important questions still remain unresolved. Perhaps the most urgent question is where 
the “Blue Moon of Kentucky” took place. Why the crépe-soled one’s hillwalking companion should be sans 
strides on a windswept mountain has been lost in the legends surrounding the great man, as have been the 
present whereabouts of japester Kenneth. ; 

So in conclusion it can be said that Scotland's hills left a mark on the young Elvis which can be seen ina 
number of instances throughout his career. Although in later years the great man’s head was more often than 
not in the fridge or in his GP’s bag, his heart remained firmly in the Highlands. 


Chuck A Boulder 


stem: nastic movement; tropism 
Auyuittug [owyooituk] National park in Northwest Territories, 


tN Canada, on SE Baffin I; dominated by the Penny Highlands, 
rising to over 23 100 m/63 890 ft, capped by the Penny Ice Cap; 
glaciers in the surrounding valleys; established in 1972. » 
Northwest Territories 


ficult to swallow. 

Charlton, the Republic’s man- They say that Mons Olympus on Mars, at 84480ft, is the highest peak in the Solar 
ager, always boasts that his | ™@ System, and TAC certainly isn’t going to argue with that. But according to The Guardian, 
team changes its style for no . 
one, and by confronting oppo- |;@ 25/5/94, left, and The Cambridge Encyclopedia, p93, above, neither Everest nor TAC17’s 


suggestion of Aonach Buidhe are true contenders down here on Earth... 


Dear TAC, 


I was shocked and outraged on 
seeing TAC 18, p16, to read about the 
“discovery of an electric bum on 
Arran’. This is an offence to innocent 
eyes. I know there is a breast on the 
north ridge of Goat Fell, but when I 
went up there with friends some years 
ago, they managed to distract my eyes 
to avoid shocking my young mind. I 
can’t believe TAC has stooped this 
low. 

Further down under Fyn = ma (doubt- 
less another bit of cryptic lewdness), 
it’s mentioned again, saying “ a bum 
will experience gravitational force’. 
This is just too much! The only gravi- 
tational force I know of, applying to 
a bum, is my girlfriend’s when I push 
her onto my bed, but we do that in 
the decency and privacy of our own 
room. 

Please get this filth out of TAC at once 
and clean up your act. 


Yours, in embarrassment, 
Andrew Rhodes Smiley Evans 
Huntington 

York 

Albion 


Dear TAC, 


Ialways wondered where Jim Jardine \ 


got the title Physics is Fun from - it 
obviously comes from Fyp = ma and 
not from the contents of the book. 
Fyn = ma is Newton’s 2nd Law, not 
his 3rd. The little-known Newton’s 
Ath Law is useful for swotting smart- 
arse pupils: “Because I.am a physics 
teacher, I can start a sentence with the 
word because”’. 


All the best, 
Ed Grindley 
Fort William 


Dear TAC, 


Apologies for not having been in 
touch since TAC1. Glad to see your 
magazine is still thriving. 

With regard to your TAC18 front cover 
picture, surely if the Celtic were ever 
to build their Cambuslang stadium 
in Glencoe, the dear old Jungle would 
have to be renamed the “Three 
Sisters of Mercy Stand”? 

Sack the board! 


Awra best! 
Feargal O’ Fenian, 


Dunira St 
Comrie 


Dear TAC, 


On the Mabores Challenge, I 
seriously doubt any hill in Scotland 
can begin to compete with some of 
the “Nuttalls” in Wales. Pointing 
some of us English hordes in that 
direction should at least quieten the 
A74 of a Friday night, although the 
Welsh may not be too thrilled. 


Yours, 
Andy Archer 
Bristol 


Ed. - If the biggest hills in Scotland 
are called Munros, then perhaps the 
highest in Englandandwales could 
acquire the name Nuttalls Mintoes? 


Gustave Courbet 


Bonjour, Monsieur Murdo 


“In this picture Courbet has represented Murdo walking across country 
with his walker’s tackle on his back, respectfully greeted by his friend and 
patron. He called the picture “Bonjour, Monsieur Murdo”. To anyone used 
to the show-pieces of academic art, this picture must have seemed 
downright childish. There are no graceful poses here, no flowing lines, no 
impressive colours. Compared with its artless arrangement, even the 
composition of Millet’s “The Gleaners” looks calculated. The whole idea of 
a painter representing Murdo in shirtsleeves as a kind of tramp must have 


appeared as an outrage to the “respectable” mountaineers and their 
admirers. This, at any rate, was the impression Courbet wanted to make. 
He wanted his pictures to be a protest against the accepted conventions of 
his day, to “shock the bourgeois” out of complacency, and to proclaim the 
value of uncompromising hillwalking sincerity as against the deft handling 
of traditional clichés.” 


EH Gombrich, The Story of Art, pp403-4 
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Great Painters of the Mountains: 
No.1 — John Constable 1776-1837 
An appreciation by Perkin Warbeck 


“William Blake was the first painter after the Renaissance who consciously revolted against the 


accepted standards of tradition. There was one branch of painting that profited much by the artist's 
new freedom in his choice of subject matter — this was landscape painting. Previously the painters 
who earned their living painting views of country houses, parks or picturesque scenery were not taken 
as seriously as artists. This attitude changed somewhat through the Romantic spirit of the eighteenth 
century and great artists saw it as their purpose in life to raise this type of painting to a new dignity.” 


EH Gombrich, The Story of Art, pp388-9 


ONE SUCH was John Constable. He caused controversy 
on a par with the pile of bricks in the Tate by not painting 
his foregrounds the rich mellow brown colour of an old 
violin. John just refused to be more impressive than nature. 
All very laudable I’m sure, but he made a fatal error. He 
chose Albion nature to be less impressive than. Wouldn’t 
ithave made a bit more sense to paint amighty summit like 
Caspar David Friedrich’s Landscape in the Silesian 
Mountains? It’s like something out of Lord of the Rings. 

Or take the realist school. There’s a painting in 
Kelvingrove of the Three Sisters of Glen Coe which you 
can plan aroute from. Old John’s most famous painting on 
the other hand is the so-called Haywain — featuring an 
old mill by a stream, a horse and cart, adog and a wee wean 
in the foreground which is not the rich mellow brown 
colour ofan old violin. Far more evocative is Walt Poucher 
describing the sun setting over Sgurr Alasdair as “...the 
colour of Bill Nelson’s Sunburst Les Paul”. 


Back in the Haywain, we’ ve got a massive expanse of sky with cloud galleons scudding across it. The reason for the 
vast skyscape is sadly that there are no mighty summits in the background. Not a sausage. Albion’s unrelenting flatness. 
A bloody poplar tree is the highest object. The horizon is so flat old Constable must have drawn it with his masonic set 
square. (Incidentally, if the reader is wondering why we have illustrated this article with Albion Castle and the Sea 
instead of the Haywain, it’s because JC was so busy making the foreground not the rich mellow brown colour of an old 
violin that he forgot to give it enough contrast for us to scan these 200 years later.) 
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JC was pivotal in the elevation of the landscape to Real 
Art, yet his landscapes make the Pond District look 
exciting. Of course painting is a subjective art and one 
would be hard pushed to see the graceful spire of Sgurr nan 
Gillean in Dali’s Apparition of face and fruit dish on a 
beach, but the point surely is that Dali is not trying to excite 
the rambler whereas Constable is. You can be damn sure if 
Dali was doing a landscape there would be mighty curving 
rock spires in it, not horses and carts and lily ponds. Of 
course the would-be Dali bagger would have to rope up and 
fasten on diamond-tipped crampons for the treacherously 
slippy melted giant watch faces. 

Artists and hillwalkers don’t mix too well. Imagine 
getting directions for the tourist route up Schiehallion from 
Magritte... “Ceci n’est pas le promenade”. Yes tout trés 
bon Rene mon vieux ami, but where is the flipping path? 

As a posthumous suggestion to Constable as to how he 
could have spent his time, how about For Auld Lang Syne 
(left, painter unknown). It has surely got the lot — mighty 
Stag, ruined mysterious castle, mist-covered mountains 
and a good bit of the ancient Caledonian pine forest. If only 
there were a few more paintings like this and a few less 
cows in formaldehyde, our children might be in some 
danger of getting a taste for la vie jolie. 


